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The Background to Mantzikert 

C. TOUMANOFF (Washington) 


In order to study the background to Mantzikert — or as the Caucasiologist should 
say: Manazkert — one must understand the nature of the relations between 
Caucasia and the Byzantine Empire in the eleventh century. And this understanding 
can be achieved only in the context of over half a millennium of Byzantino- 
Caucasian relations. Mantzikert was the result of the last phase — and not a happy 
one — of these relations. But before going on, we must define our terms. While 
there is obviously no need, in this assembly, to define the Byzantine Empire, it may 
indeed be necessary to define Caucasia. Byzantine studies have so far evinced but 
little appreciation of the special importance of Caucasia for Byzantine history, 
though the present occasion augurs of a change. That Caucasia can in fact lay 
claim to a place of special importance in the Byzantine world, the matter of this 
paper will, it is hoped, make clear. One may note in passing that this neglect of 
Caucasia has not served to enrich Byzantine studies. Among the recent general 
histories of Byzantium, for instance, the inexactitudes of some concerning matters 
Caucasian are only matched by still more extraordinary silences or near-silences of 
others regarding them. Of course, in order to deal competently with things Cau¬ 
casian the Byzantine scholar must face a real difficulty: he must enter a world of 
studies which to him is wholly new and different, linguistically to begin with. But 
no one will claim that this difficulty is a valid excuse for abstention. ‘Rien (in the 
words of Ernst Stein) de l’histoire m^dievale tant de l’Orient que de l’Occident ne 
devrait etre tout a fait etranger a celui qui 6tudie Byzance.’ An exception, however, 
must be made. And it is fitting that it be made here, at Oxford. Whatever we may 
think today of F. W. Bussell as a Byzantine scholar, his insistence on the special role 
of the Armenians in Byzantine history is a sign of great discernment; and his 
argument and conclusions have found a striking confirmation in P. Charanis’s recent 
book, The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire. 

But to return to a definition of Caucasia. It can be described as the north- 
easternmost area of the Mediterranean world, lying south of the great chain of the 
Caucasus, washed in the east by the Caspian Sea and in the west by the Black Sea, 
and opening out in the south, semi-circularly, towards Iran, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Anatolia. It has been perennially divided into two principal parts, Armenia and 
Georgia. This definition includes Armenia in Caucasia, which is not always done. 
But these two countries, Armenia and Georgia, have formed a historical and 
cultural unity, which no amount of subsequent disagreements of a confessional or 
nationalistic nature can efface. This unity and individuality of the area, which has 
been enhanced by Christianity, set it off from its neighbouring areas, as well as 
from the highlanders in the north; and it is this unity and individuality that we 
may designate by the term Caucasia. It would be more exact, of course, to say 
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‘Cis-Caucasia’, were it not cumbersome. The equally unwieldy ‘Trans-Caucasia’ is 
also inadequate, for it expresses a comparatively late point of view. This is the point 
of view of the Russian Empire which goes counter to the historical development 
of Caucasia, since, before the intensified diplomatic offensive of Russia in the 
eighteenth century and the Russian annexations of the nineteenth, it had practi¬ 
cally nothing in common with the historical development of the regions lying north 
of the Caucasus range. 

Now, Byzantino-Caucasian relations can be seen under two aspects: relations 
between Byzantium and the Caucasians, and those between Byzantium and 
Caucasia. Or, to put it differently, relations, from the Byzantine point of view, 
respectively internal and external: with Caucasians found on the Empire’s own 
territory and with the Caucasian States situated outside it. The two categories of 
relations were to a large extent interconnected; and in both these categories, 
Armenia and the Armenians played a greater role than Georgia and the Georgians. 
This was so, in the first place, because Armenia was in closer proximity to Byzan¬ 
tium and, secondly, because before the eleventh century its historical importance 
rather outshone that of Georgia. It was only after that century, and partly as a result 
of the foreign policy of the Byzantine Empire, that Georgia succeeded to Armenia’s 
earlier hegemony in Caucasia. Especially in the first category of relations, inside the 
Empire, was the role of the Armenians much weightier than that of the Georgians. 

The principal reason for this kind of relations was military. In the Late Roman 
phase, the Balkans were the chief recruiting ground of the Empire, but owing to the 
Germanic and Hunnic devastations of the fifth century and especially to the Avar 
and Slavic intrusion into the peninsula after the end of the sixth, the Empire was 
deprived of this recruiting ground, entirely in the case of Illyricum, and very largely 
in the case of Thrace. As a result, the role of the Balkans passed to Caucasia. Quite 
obviously, this concerned chiefly those parts of it which had at different times come 
under the control of the Empire. The participation of volunteers from the other 
regions of Caucasia, though we do occasionally hear of it, as in the case of the 
Iberians in the armies of Heraclius I, was, in the nature of things, sporadic and, 
moreover, thwarted by the fact that what Caucasian lands happened to be beyond 
the aegis of the Empire inevitably found themselves under the control of the rival 
imperial State of Iran. The Roman and Byzantine rivalry with Iran over Caucasia 
was, as we shall have occasion to see, inescapable, and its origins went back far into 
the past. It flared up with a new vigour upon the advent of the Sassanid dynasty. 
Champions of a neo-Achaemenian renovatio of Iran, the Sassanid Great Kings would 
acquiesce in no compromise with Rome, such as had been accepted, by their 
Arsacid and philhellenic predecessors, in the peace of Rhandia, a.d. 63 , when an 
Arsacid prince had been made King of Armenia under the suzerainty of Caesar and 
a sort of dual control over Caucasia had been admitted in principle. New Iran was 
committed to an uncompromising cosmocratism and energized by exclusivist neo- 
Zoroastrianism. At the same time the Arsacid, and in the circumstances anti- 
Sassanid, tradition was strong in the Caucasian kingdoms. And then, within a 
century after the rise of New Iran, a new bond was forged between the Roman 
Empire and the Caucasian kingdoms of Armenia and of Iberia (East Georgia) 
through their near-simultaneous acceptance of Christianity. And so the struggle of 
empires over Caucasia continued. And the downfall of the Sassanid Monarchy in 
the seventh century and its replacement by the Islamic empire of the Caliphs 
changed but little the situation in Caucasia. Having been the bone of contention 
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between Byzantium and Iran, it continued to play the same role between Byzantium 
and Islam. The same reasons as with Iran impelled now the world of Islam to pursue 
this policy. 

Now, the Caucasian lands, Armenian and Georgian, which at one time or another 
came within the sphere of the Empire, were the following. The earliest annexation 
of an Armenian land occurred a.d. 72 when Lesser Armenia was made a part of the 
Roman province of Cappadocia. It may perhaps be thought unjustifiable to speak of 
this land as Caucasian, for it had early left the historical orbit of Caucasia, from which 
it is separated by the Euphrates, the traditional western boundary of historical 
Armenia. Already the Ten Thousand saw it as an Achaemenian administrative unit 
that was separate from the rest of Armenia. But it long remained ethnically and 
indeed linguistically Armenian, and subsequently became, as will be seen, the goal 
of one of the streams of migration from its historical counterpart, Great Armenia. A 
separate province under Diocletian, it became divided into First and Second 
Armenia under Theodosius the Great and made to contain Cappadocian territories. 
In the provincial reorganization of Justinian I, in 536, these provinces were renamed, 
respectively, Second and Third Armenia and enlarged with lands from Cappadocia 
and Helenopontus. And under Maurice, after the reorganization that followed the 
peace of 591, Third Armenia received the name of First Armenia. Later still, under 
the Heracliads, Lesser Armenia, together with some Cappadocian and Pontic 
territory, was transformed into the Armeniac theme. 

Historical Armenia, that is, Great Armenia, became a vassal State of Rome in 
66 b.c., and so remained, with interruptions — as when Iran several times became 
its overlord and also when, in the years 115-16, it was annexed by Rome — down 
to the years 387, when a part of it was ceded to Iran, and 532, when the part of it 
that had remained a vassal of Rome was annexed by Justinian I. This latter part was 
composed of two lands. One was originally the province of Upper Armenia, lying 
across the Euphrates from Lesser Armenia. This territory was all that had remained 
to King Arsaces III in 387, after the rest of the kingdom — the greater part — had 
fallen to the rival Arsacid claimant, Chosroes IV, who was backed by Iran. And then, 
in the accord of the rival emperors, Theodosius I and Sapor III, this division was 
accepted, each extending his suzerainty to the nearer fragment of Armenia. While 
the eastern realm, called Persarmenia by the Byzantines, continued until the aboli¬ 
tion of the monarchy in 428, when its princely States became immediate vassals 
of the Iranian Great King, the western realm was, following the death of Arsaces III 
in 390, annexed to the Empire as the province of Inner Armenia. Nevertheless, at 
first, the three princely States situated on its territory — Arsacid Carenitis, Bagratid 
Syspiritis, and Mamikonid Acilisene —- continued autonomous, as civitates foede - 
ratae, under the suzerainty of the Roman Emperor until annexed by Justinian in 532. 
In 536, this entire land was enlarged with territories from Pontus and old First 
Armenia and renamed First Armenia. 

The other land was half-surrounded in the west by a curve of the Euphrates and 
included the upper valley of the Tigris, due south of both Lesser and Upper 
Armenia. It was composed of six princely States ruled by five dynasties. Four of 
these, Lesser Sophene, Ingilene and Anzitene, and Greater Sophene or Sophanene, 
occupied a part of the territory of the ancient Kingdom of Sophene and of the 
subsequent Syrian March of the Artaxiad Monarchy of Armenia. They passed 
under the control of Rome at the peace of Nisibis in 298. Two others, Balabitene 
and Asthianene, were originally parts of Upper Armenia and became Roman vassals 
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sometime between 377 and 387. These trans-Euphratensian Pentarchs were mis¬ 
named ‘satraps’ by the Byzantines and their peoples were referred to as ‘Gentiles’, 
as befitted those who insisted on their autonomy vis-a-vis the ‘New Jerusalem’ of 
Byzantium. The privileges, rights, and vestments of these ‘Roman Satraps’ have 
been described for us by Procopius. These princes, too, were dethroned by Justinian 
in 532, and their States, annexed to the Empire, came to form in 536 the province 
called Fourth Armenia. Under Maurice, First Armenia regained its older Roman 
name of Inner Armenia, while Fourth Armenia was divided into two administrative 
units. One of these was still Fourth Armenia, composed of five out of the six former 
princely States, and the other, called Upper Mesopotamia, contained Sophanene 
and the adjoining Armenian province of Arzanene. The latter had once been the 
Arabian March of the Artaxiad Monarchy; it had then passed under the aegis of 
Rome in 298 and in 363 under that of Iran, reverting to Rome in 591. 

The peace of 591 pushed farther east the frontier of Roman Armenia at the expense 
of its Iranian counterpart. And this was followed, precisely, by the reorganization of 
Maurice. In addition to what has already been mentioned, the territory east of Inner 
Armenia was now called Lower Armenia; and south of both now lay Great Armenia. 
The principality of Tayk', moreover, was renamed Deep Armenia. All these 
administrative changes in Free Armenia, which followed the peace of 591, must 
have remained changes on paper only, for in actual fact there was no interruption in 
the continued existence of the autonomous princely States located there. The only 
change, for the Armenian princes, was that of suzerain, who was now the Emperor 
instead of the Great King. Finally, the victorious termination of the last of the 
Persian wars by Heraclius I placed the whole of Free Armenia under Imperial 
control. Here again, it was merely a question of suzerainty, not of annexation; and 
in connexion with this the institution of Presiding Prince was introduced by the 
Emperor in 635, the nature of which will be examined presently. In 653/4, however, 
the Presiding Prince Theodore Rshtuni accepted the suzerainty of the Caliph, in 
lieu of that of the Emperor. Free Armenia was thus lost to the Empire, save when, 
in the ensuing bitter struggle between Byzantium and Islam, it occasionally reverted 
to the control of the former. As for Roman Armenia, that is the result of Justinian’s 
annexation, it, too, was to suffer Muslim inroads into its territory. 

The Georgian lands, to which we now turn, were perennially divided into West, 
or Pontic, Georgia and East Georgia, the south-western projection of which lay 
due south of the other. The West Georgian Kingdom of Colchis became a Roman 
vassal in 64 b.c. and was, a.d. 64, annexed as a Roman province. In the mid-fifth 
century, however, West Georgia regained autonomy under the rule of its Lazic 
kings, from whom its new name of Lazica was derived. It remained under Roman 
suzerainty, but tended occasionally to move into the rival sphere of Iran, which made 
it an object of the struggle between Justinian and Chosroes. By the seventh century, 
the Kings of Lazica had been succeeded by Presiding Princes. One of them, in 697, 
went over to the Saracens and, until its return to Roman control c. 730, Lazica was a 
vassal of the Caliphate. It then grew somewhat more independent of the Empire 
when, c. 790, the Abkhazian dynasty unified it as the Kingdom of Abasgia, which was 
to merge in 1008 with East Georgia. Other West Georgian lands included the princely 
States of Abkhazia and of Apsilia and Missimiana, both vassals of the Empire from 
the first to the eighth century; that of the Machelones and the Heniochi, a Roman 
vassal in the first; and that of Suania, a Roman vassal from the first to the sixth 
century. 
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East Georgia or Iberia became a vassal of Rome in 65 b.c. The defeat of the 
Emperor Julian in 363 placed it under Iranian suzerainty. From that moment until 
the mid-seventh century, Iberia vacillated between the two empires; and from that 
time, when it accepted the Caliph’s overlordship, it continued to vacillate between 
the Caliph and the Emperor. In 813 it succeeded in combining the two suzerainties, 
of which the caliphal ceased in the tenth century, and the Byzantine in the eleventh. 
Between 378 and c. 485, the south-westernmost province of Iberia, Cholarzene, 
belonged to the Empire, but we cannot tell whether as a province or as a vassal; and 
between c. 561 and 588, Cholarzene together with the province of Javakhet'i formed 
a vassal State of Byzantium. 

The year 588 is of importance. Returning to Roman allegiance that year, the 
Iberian princes asked the Emperor Maurice for a king. The Iberian Monarchy had 
been abolished in 580 by the Great King, exactly like that of Armenia, on the demand 
of the princes. Instead of a king, however, the Emperor appointed one of the princes 
to preside on his behalf over the rest, combining the functions of an imperial 
viceroy and of the local High Constable; and he conferred on his appointee the 
dignity of Curopalate. Thus came into being the office of Presiding Prince, which 
was largely a Caucasian version of Exarch and which replaced everywhere the 
dormant Caucasian monarchies. The dignity of Curopalate conferred by Maurice 
is an eloquent testimony to the importance attached by the Imperial Court to 
Caucasia. The first Presiding Prince of Armenia was likewise created a Curopalate. 
Six out of the twenty-one Presiding inces of Armenia and eight out of the fourteen 
Presiding Princes of Iberia bore that title. The preference shown to Iberia in this 
matter was doubtless due to the religious differences between Byzantium and 
Armenia, which will be dealt with later. The less important Presiding Princes of 
Lazica and of the easternmost Caspian land of Albania were entitled Patricians, as 
were also some other Armenian and Iberian Presiding Princes. 

It is obvious that, in this connexion, it is important to distinguish between the 
two kinds of control exercised by the Empire in Caucasia, suzerainty and annexa¬ 
tion, that is, between the integral parts of the Empire and its vassal States. The 
recruitment into the Imperial armed forces was of necessity carried out chiefly in 
the annexed lands. We know, for instance, that the trans-Euphratensian Pentarchs, 
who were under the obligation of rendering military aid to the Emperor their 
suzerain, maintained at the same time their own regular armies. Accordingly, only 
a fraction of the available men, and very likely not a considerable fraction, con¬ 
stituted the military contribution of vassal States. Of the annexed lands, the most 
important were the two Armenian realms absorbed by the Empire in 532, the 
western kingdom of Arsaces III and, precisely, the States of the Pentarchs. And it 
was in the name of a more efficient military defence against Iran that the annexation 
of Justinian was effected. This acquisition, together with Lesser Armenia, could a 
century or so after Justinian I compensate the Imperial government for the loss of 
the Balkan peninsula as a recruiting ground. And this is the reason why, while before 
the end of the sixth century the Armenians were merely one of the several ethnic 
groups of which the Imperial armed forces were composed, now, after the end of 
that century, they became the preponderant group. And in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, when the highest point of the Middle Byzantine phase was reached, the 
Armenian element formed at least 25 per cent of the Empire’s armed forces. 

There are two aspects under which one may view the role of the Caucasians, 
especially the Armenians, in the military history of Byzantium: manpower, the 
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result, precisely, of the recruitment, and leadership. Military leadership, as so often 
in Roman history, could in turn lead to political and social leadership, including the 
Imperial throne itself; and this, again, to cultural leadership. Military leadership was 
exercised in Byzantium not only by the inhabitants of the annexed Caucasian 
provinces, and in particular by members of the local aristocracy drawn to the Imperial 
Court, but also by the tmigris, likewise nobles as well as men of a less exalted social 
standing, coming from the Caucasian vassal kingdoms and even — as in the case, 
for instance, of the Kamsarakan princes or of the eunuch Narses under Justinian — 
from the zone of Iranian control. In fact, one of the first Caucasian generals in the 
Roman service was the Iberian prince Bacurius, who supplied the historian Rufinus 
with an account of the conversion of Iberia to Christianity. He flourished in the 
390’s, at a moment when his country was fully under Iranian overlordship. 
Already under Justinian I, Caucasian military leadership was considerable, and 
quite out of proportion with the then Caucasian output of manpower. We hear of 
nearly a score of commanders, fighting in the Emperor’s wars east and west, in¬ 
cluding princes of the former Armenian royal house of the Arsacids and of the 
reigning Iberian royal house of the Chosroids, the Kamsarakan brothers Narses, 
Aratius, and Isaac, and the already mentioned great Narses himself. This prominence 
in leadership continued after Justinian, became most pronounced in the command¬ 
ment of the eastern themes, and reached its highest manifestation in the so-called 
Byzantine Crusade, the ipopie byzantine of the ninth and tenth centuries, which was 
captained by men of Caucasian blood, such as the several generals of the house 
of Curcuas and those of the house of Phocas. 

Caucasians, and especially Armenians, were prominent in the military and 
political life of the Empire not only as individuals. They also founded a number of 
families. These families enjoyed the highest social position and prestige, were 
possessed of wealth, particularly lands in Anatolia, and supplied political leadership 
to the Empire and, in the first place, the commanding personnel to the armies. Such 
were the houses of Curcuas, whose original name was derived from the praenomen 
Gurgen; Dalassenus, who may have been the Armenian lords of Dalasha; Maniaces; 
Melissenus; Musele and Crinites, who must have been branches of the princely 
dynasty of the Mamikonids; Sclerus; and Taronites and Tornicius, the medi¬ 
atized Bagratid Princes of Taraun; as well as possibly those of Ducas and of 
Phocas. Some of these families seem to have arisen in the integral parts of the 
Empire; others were tmigris from the outside. Then, also, without going back to 
Prohaeresius, Julian’s master at Athens, or Hierius, who had evoked St Augustine’s 
admiration, Armenians like Caesar Bardas and John the Grammarian and half- 
Armenians like Photius and Leo the Philosopher must be remembered in connexion 
with the re-establishment of the University of Constantinople and the intellectual 
activity of the Amorian renascence of the ninth century. Here, too, mention should 
be made of the numerous Iberian monastic foundations throughout the Empire 
and in particular the Iviron on Mt Athos, whence the Romance of Barlaam and 
Josaphat, thanks to St Euthymius the Hagiorite’s rendering of a Buddhist work, 
came to enliven Byzantine as well as Western hagiography. Finally, from the begin¬ 
ning of the Middle Byzantine phase, numerous Armenians attempted or actually 
reached the Imperial throne, and in this connexion the names of Mezezius Gnuni 
(668-9), Philippicus Bardanes (711-3), Artabasdus (742-3) who appears to 
have been a Mamikonid, Leo V Gnuni (813-20), John I Curcuas Tzimisces (969- 
976), and Bardas Sclerus (976-9) must be mentioned. They also founded three 
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Byzantine Imperial dynasties, two of them among the greatest; the Heracliads 
(610-711), who were related to the Armenian Arsacids; the Basilids (867-1056), 
who may have been Mamikonids; and the Lecapeni (920-45); as well as the side- 
dynasty, almost certainly that of the Mamikonids, to which the Empress Theodora 
and her brother Caesar Bardas belonged. In this connexion, it cannot be urged too 
strongly that the name ‘Basilid’, or some other, replace the wholly misleading mis¬ 
nomer ‘Macedonian dynasty’. 

Continuing, in the social domain, the distinction that has already been made in 
the military, between leadership and manpower, we may note that the Armenians 
who moved from the outside were not only leading families and individuals, but 
also large masses of simple folk, sometimes indeed led by their own nobles, who 
found their way into the Empire. This penetration was effected either through 
transplantation or through immigration. The transplanting of groups of Armenians 
from annexed, and occasionally even vassal, territories to Macedonia, Greece, 
Calabria, Sicily, Crete, western Anatolia, and above all Thrace, was begun by 
Justinian I and continued, whenever the Imperial government felt strong enough to 
enforce it, down to the end of the Basilid age. This practice was closely connected 
with recruitment; and the settling of Thrace was intended to provide protection to 
the capital from the barbarian pressure in the Danube area. 

As for the voluntary immigration, as distinct from enforced transplanting, it was 
caused by the incessant warfare in Armenia between Byzantium and Iran and that 
between Byzantium and Islam which succeeded it; it was also prompted by the 
occasional Iranian and the systematic Saracen, especially Abbasid, oppression; and, 
finally, it received a new impetus from the Turkish pressure in the eleventh century. 
This immigration from both Imperial and Free Armenia had two chief directions. 
One ethnic wave was moving, already as early as in the fourth century and thereafter, 
towards Lesser Armenia and also the Cappadocian and Pontic regions; and it was 
this growth of the Armenian element in these territories that earned its name for 
the Armeniac theme. The other wave was moving, especially after the mid-tenth 
century, towards Cilicia and North Syria. In both cases this movement of popula¬ 
tion met with encouragement on the part of the Imperial government. As has been 
seen, what prompted this movement was not overpopulation at home, but the 
unsettled conditions there, as well as the attractions and opportunities offered by the 
capital and the Empire. It proved, on the whole, a heavy drain on Armenia’s 
resources of leadership and manpower. 

Finally, the prominent social, political, and military, as well as to some extent 
cultural, role played by Caucasians, and especially Armenians, in Byzantium and 
also the considerable admixture of the Armenian ethnic element in the Byzantine 
population were bound to leave some imprint on Byzantine civilization. It may be of 
interest to explore this possibility. Leaving aside the somewhat elusive domain of 
art, in which Professor Der Nersessian is infinitely more qualified to pass a judge¬ 
ment, we may turn our attention to the socio-political field. Here we may single out 
three factors which may be thought to manifest the presence of this Caucasian 
imprint: the setting up of the thematic system, the rise of the quasi-feudal dynatoi 
in Anatolia, and the appearance of quasi-legitimism in connexion with the Imperial 
office. 

The institution of Presiding Prince, as has been noted, made its appearance in 
Iberia in the year 588 and in Armenia in the year 635. It was, as has been stated, 
the Caucasian equivalent of Exarch; and it would be interesting to know, were the 
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exact date of the formation of the Western Exarchates available to us, which 
institution came earlier. At any rate, this office, involving as it did a Caucasian 
prince who was vested at once with civil and military powers — those, that is, of the 
Emperor’s viceroy and those of the commander-in-chief of the local armed forces — 
may be presumed, to some extent at least, to have served as the model for the first 
of the themes, the Armeniac, which, whatever the exact date of its institution, was 
formed, in the immediate vicinity of Free Armenia and, through it, of Iberia, with 
predominantly Armenian troops and a largely Armenian population and was at 
first placed under the command of an Armenian prince. 

The rise of the quasi-feudal aristocracy in Anatolia went counter to the nature of 
Byzantine society. It is well known that nobility, as an official, hereditary, and 
privileged institution, was unknown to the Byzantine polity. The ruling stratum of 
Byzantium consisted of the Emperor and the Administration. What is often loosely 
referred to as the Byzantine aristocracy or, less appropriately, Byzantine nobility was 
actually a theoretically non-hereditary officialdom bearing non-hereditary dignities 
and of most diverse provenance. Whatever tendencies towards a nobiliary system 
can be observed in Byzantine society represented, in the words of Stein, ‘une espece 
de feodalisme voil6,’ in which ‘les grands proprietaires fonciers . .. n’exercent leurs 
pouvoirs quasi-f£odaux qu’en tant que fonctionnaires. C’est seulement dans ce sens 
d’empietements progresses par des pouvoirs locaux tirant leur origine de conditions 
de droit prive, sur des prerogatives existantes de l’Etat qu’il faut comprendre les 
deux processus de feodalisation que l’Empire byzantin a subis successivement, le 
premier arret6 et defait par les reformes d’Heraclius, le second detruisant lentement 
les effets de celles-ci.’ This was especially the case of the partes Orientis where we 
are faced in the Late Roman period with an almost total absence of family names. 
This was a society, as Stein noted, largely of self-made men. 

The social structure of Caucasia, on the other hand, was strongly nobiliary. Its 
salient feature was the survival of a class of dynastic princes, evolved from the tribal 
dynasts of older, Urartian days. These princes were older than kingship which had 
had its inception among them, and which resulted from the setting up of the 
political ascendancy of one of them over his compeers. Their principalities were self- 
sufficient and self-determined units, being territorialized tribes and clans of old. 
They were full sovereigns, exercising executive, legislative, judiciary, and fiscal 
powers, commanding their own armed forces, and empowered, at least from their 
own point of view, to negotiate with foreign States. On the international scale, they 
received the treatment of minor kings, as is clear, for instance, from what Procopius 
has to tell about the ‘Roman Satraps’. Armenia and Iberia were, in these circum¬ 
stances, largely federations of princely States presided over by kings. And the kings 
could never claim, with regard to the princes, a position greater than that of a primus 
inter pares. This was the basic regime of Caucasia, which may be termed dynasticist. 
Nevertheless the Crown, from the start, had sought to increase its ascendancy over 
the princes. In this way, to the purely political dependence of the dynasts upon the 
super-dynast, or king, certain feudal features were superadded. What the Crown 
was powerless to reduce by force, it attempted to control by sanction; it had to 
admit the princely rights, but it tended to regard them as of its own delegation. 
Accordingly, all the Armenian and some of the Iberian princes were, from the point 
of view of the Crown, dukes ruling their territories and commanding their troops 
in the service of the king. In both the Armenian and the Iberian Monarchy, more¬ 
over, many dynasts were enfeoffed of great offices of the State and of the Court. 
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Below this restricted group of dynastic aristocracy, there was also the larger body of 
the lesser nobility, the knights and squires, vassals of the princes or directly of the 
king, who manned the cavalry of the realm. In contrast to Byzantine society, 
Caucasian society had early evolved a complex system of nobiliary family names. 

The Caucasians who entered the service of the Empire were representatives of the 
society just described, and, more often than not, of its upper stratum. The leadership 
exercised in Byzantium by members of the Caucasian dynasties of the Arsacids, the 
Chosroids, the Mamikonids, the Bagratids, the Kamsarakans, the Gnunis has 
already been noted. That they should have brought with them their nobiliary 
attitudes is natural enough. As Bussell indicates, the epitaph on the sarcophagus of 
the Exarch Isaac, possibly a Kamsarakan, in the church of San Vitale in Ravenna, is 
a good instance of ‘that proud and independent spirit’ of ‘that princely caste who 
offered themselves to the emperors almost on equal terms’. And the success of the 
Caucasians in the Imperial service may in part have been due to precisely the 
encounter of two social conceptions. Here we can see the forcefulness of family 
solidarity, enhanced by the feeling of aristocratic superiority, as opposed to the 
indecision of the official negation of class and heredity that was at odds with the 
natural tendencies towards both. In this encounter, too, the Caucasian conception 
was strengthened by the natural sense of ethnic solidarity as opposed to the some¬ 
what artificial unity of Byzantine society that was based on political allegiance and 
varying degrees of the presumed linguistic, cultural, and religious conformity. 

With all this in view, one may presume that the Caucasian social conception was 
at work, as an animating principle, in the rise of the ‘powerful’ houses, most of them 
of Armenian origin, in Anatolia in the ninth and tenth centuries. For here was a 
quasi-feudal group of landed families, families, at the same time, of de facto heredi¬ 
tary military leaders, bearing for the first time in Byzantine history hereditary family 
names, which began to exercise a quasi-feudal control over the thematic troops, so 
largely Armenian in ethnic composition, that were settled in the shadow of their 
latifundias. In their attempts to thwart the rise of the ‘powerful’, first as a continua¬ 
tion of the Late Roman plutocratic bureaucracy and then as a projection of Cau¬ 
casian society, the Heracliads and the Basilids demonstrated that, in their case at 
least, the Imperial Roman tradition had proved stronger than the dynasticist- 
feudal one of Caucasia. 

But if these two great Imperial families escaped the influence of the Caucasian 
nobiliary system, they did not resist still another factor in Byzantine society which 
one may suppose to have been connected with the rise to prominence in it of so 
many Caucasians, namely the feeling of legitimism. That the unwritten constitution 
of the Empire admitted of no hereditary succession to the Imperial office is a fact 
too well known to require comment. The Emperor, as the Providential Man, was 
held to be the personal appointee of the gods, or of God, as the case might be. And 
it was through the theophanic people of Rome, or through its representative the 
army, that the divine choice was made manifest — vox populi, vox dei. But deriving 
his power, undiminished, from the people, the Emperor could also make an 
Emperor, that is, a co-Emperor with himself. This was how power could be 
retained by dynasties. But co-optation, though finally a mere formality, remained to 
the end the constitutional raison d’etre of dynastic continuity. This was, then, the 
constitutional theory. Nevertheless, alongside it, there did develop, especially in 
the Middle Byzantine phase and thereafter, a definite feeling of dynastic legitimacy, 
Br6hier’s ‘doctrine legitimiste’. It even found its occasional official expression, as 
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for instance in the introduction of the dazzling title of Porphyrogenitus. Now this 
feeling became quite apparent for the first time under the Heracliads; and in this 
connexion the role of the Armenian Arsacid Valentine in securing the ‘legitimate’ 
succession of Constans II in 641 is well known. And it reached its full bloom under 
the Basilids, in the care, for instance, taken by the non-Basilid Emperors of the 
time to show their respect for the rights of the ‘legitimate’ Basilid Emperors and, 
especially, in the joint rule of the two last Basilid ladies, Zoe and Theodora. The 
further development of this para-constitutional feeling in the Late Byzantine phase 
does not concern us here; it closely resembled Caucasian dynastic legitimism. 

In view of all that has been said on the relations between Byzantium and Cau¬ 
casians, it would not perhaps be too wide of the mark to compare, with Bussell, the 
role that the Armenian element played in endowing with viability the Roman 
Imperial tradition in the East to that played in endowing it with viability in the 
West by the Germanic element. 

The reasons for the second category of relations between Byzantium and Cau¬ 
casia, that is, those between the Empire and the Caucasian States, were at once 
ideological and practical. Rome was the heir of Alexander the Great’s pax mace- 
donica, and she had obtained, in the years 66-64 B -C., suzerain rights over the four 
Caucasian kingdoms, Armenia, Colchis, Iberia, and Albania. After the adoption of 
Christianity by the Roman Empire, its cosmocratism expressed itself in a Christian 
transcription, and the Christian sovereigns were regarded, in a more special way 
than the other rulers, as the Emperor’s representatives, and so came subsequently 
to be regarded as the spiritual •— ‘pneumatic’ — children of the Christian Emperor, 
who was ex officio ruler, in an especial way, of the Christian oikoumene. Yet an 
important part of Alexander’s inheritance was formed by Arsacid Iran, or Parthia, 
which eluded Rome and which, moreover, put forward the conflicting claims to be 
the heir of the pax achaemenia ; and the Achaemenid empire had included Caucasia. 
These claims were intensified under the Sassanids, as we have already seen; and 
their militant Zoroastrianism did not allow them to look with indifference at the 
religious solidarity of Caucasia and the Empire. 

No less important was the practical reason for the conflict of the two empires over 
Caucasia, which lay in its strategic position. From this area, control could be exer¬ 
cised over the boundary line between the two rival cosmocracies that passed south 
of it. From there, too, the mountain passes in the north could be controlled — the 
passes which the legend made Alexander himself fortify for the protection of the 
civilized world from Hyperborean barbarians, who still could be expected to burst 
upon the territories of one or the other of the two empires. Finally, and most 
importantly, from Caucasia each rival could strike a death blow at the heart of the 
other. In these circumstances, whatever the occasional attempts at annexation, each 
empire wisely preferred to see this region autonomous rather than belonging to the 
other. But this autonomy did not, of course, exclude suzerain rights; and so much 
struggle was waged precisely over the question as to which power should exercise 
these rights in Caucasia. Occasionally, as in the settlement of Rhandia, a dual control 
would be attempted; otherwise, and more usually, a division of spheres of influence, 
that is, of overlordship, would be resorted to. 

These relations of Byzantium and Caucasia were conditioned by several factors. 
One was, precisely, the rivalry with Iran. Another was the fact that the Roman and 
Byzantine cosmocratism invariably impelled the Imperial government to regard 
annexation as desirable and suzerainty as merely a pis aller. It was, in fact, the 
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Romano-Iranian rivalry that saved the integrity and individuality of Christian 
Caucasia. Still another factor was the attitude of the Christian Caucasians themselves. 
This attitude was, in turn, involved in two other factors, the struggle of the Crown 
and the princes at home and religious separatism vis-a-vis Byzantium. 

The autocratic and bureaucratic Roman State and the dynasticist and feudal 
society of Caucasia were, obviously, mutually incompatible. The Byzantine treat¬ 
ment of the aristocracies in the Caucasian lands annexed to the Empire, as is revealed 
in the complaints of the West Armenian princes addressed to Chosroes I which 
Procopius has preserved for us, and a fortiori the very fact of Byzantine annexa- 
tionism, which meant the dispossession of the dynasts, like the Pentarchs, made 
the Caucasian princes, though Christians, gravitate to the aristocratic realm of Iran. 
This, in turn, threw the Caucasian kings into the arms of the Emperor, who was, 
for them, not only the meta-political head of Christendom, but also a pleasing 
example of anti-nobiliary autocracy with which, before their eyes, to oppose the 
princes. It was in the context of this tension, internal and external, that the Armenian 
Monarchy came to the end of its existence in 428, and the Iberian in 
580. 

Religious developments played an important, if diversified, role in shaping 
Caucasia’s attitude towards Byzantium. After the disappearance of the Crown and 
with the example of Byzantine annexationism before them, the ruling groups of 
Free Armenia espoused the religious separatism with regard to the Empire and to 
Hellenism, which at that time, in the fifth and sixth centuries, was manifesting itself 
in the Eastern Mediterranean world. This was accomplished not without the con¬ 
nivance of their Iranian overlord, though, originally, this trend in Armenia was also 
due to an opposition to the Iranian interference in the country’s religious life. At 
bottom, it was largely an ethnic, social, and cultural separatism that expressed itself 
in religious terms. In the circumstances of the time, this trend assumed in Free 
Armenia the shape of the rejection of the Council of Chalcedon and of the official 
adherence, in the mid-sixth century, to Monophysitism. This step Roman Armenia, 
however, did not take, nor the Armenians within the Iberian political sphere. And so, 
for a long time to come, the Armenians were divided between the Catholic and the 
Monophysite camp. Moreover, every Byzantine thrust into Free Armenia, in the 
course of the struggle with Islam, invariably entailed a rather cavalier Imperial 
imposition of the faith of Chalcedon on its population. As the price of their aid 
against Islam, the Byzantines insisted on religious conformity — ‘Byzance, devenue 
leur unique secours, leur marchandait son appui’, as Fr Peeters said — much as 
the West has been accused of doing at a later date with regard to the Byzantines. 
And many Armenians preferred the turban. Conversely, the bnigris passing to the 
service of the Empire were obliged to subscribe, no matter with what degree of 
sincerity, to the religious uniformity of the Byzantine State. It is not perhaps devoid 
of likelihood, therefore, that a hidden revulsion from this enforced conformity 
with the Byzantine Establishment of the moment may have expressed itself in the 
case of some in various heterodox sympathies, such, for instance, as Iconoclasm. 
Whatever has been said about the connexion between this movement and Armenia, 
the existence in Armenia of religious art and of the conscious, intellectual defence of 
it must never be overlooked. Any connexion between Armenia and Iconoclasm, if 
there be any, must be sought precisely in the climate of the hidden revolt against the 
Establishment which has just been mentioned. As for the Georgians, both in the 
Byzantine West Georgian provinces and in Iberia, they followed the Imperial 
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religion, while Albania and parts of eastern Armenia long wavered, in this matter, 
between Armenia and Georgia. 

The two centuries of Saracen oppression and Byzantine interference wrought 
havoc in Christian Caucasia, but it began to arise, Phoenix-like, from its ashes in 
the course of the ninth century. It saw a return of prosperity and of consolidation. 
The Saracen insistence on tribute in money had led, unexpectedly, to a revival of 
industry, commerce, and urban economy. And the ruin and disappearance —- 
through extinction or emigration — of many princely houses, in the course of these 
two centuries, had proved of profit to the few that had remained intact, and then 
had grown bigger. Now a few great dynasties partitioned Free Armenia between 
them. The Bagratids held north-central and western sections of the country; the 
Artsrunids, the south-eastern section; the Siunids, the eastern; while the greatly 
reduced Mamikonids had managed to survive in the south-western section of it. 
Many other surviving princely houses had become vassals of the few big ones. In 
Iberia, the Guaramids, who were a branch of the Chosroid royal house, and, after 
them, a branch of the Bagratids appeared to be the sole important dynasty. Also, 
some Islamic officials had attempted to imitate the local dynasts; accordingly, there 
were the emirates of Mantzikert and of Arzen in Armenia, and that of Tiffis in 
Iberia. Somewhat later, in the course of the tenth century, there was also formed, in 
Albania and north-eastern Armenia, the State of the Kurdish Shaddadids. 

It was the Bagratids who proved the most successful. Manoeuvring intelligently 
between Caliph and Emperor, they succeeded in monopolizing the office of Presiding 
Prince, first in Armenia in 806, and then in Iberia in 813. Then, in the second half 
of the century, they profited by the weakening of the Abbasids and by the Basilid 
concentration of interest on an offensive against the world of Islam to restore in 
their own favour the two chief dormant monarchies of Caucasia, the Armenian in 
885 and the Iberian in 888. With this the bases were laid for the Bagratid renascence 
of Caucasia of the tenth and eleventh centuries. Armenia and Iberia participated in a 
sort of pan-Bagratid condominium and reached a high degree of prosperity and 
cultural achievement. Armenia momentarily became a great Power. The King was 
overlord of the other dynasts and could command a considerable number of troops. 
The fertile soil of Caucasia was carefully irrigated and cultivated. Its industries 
and commerce flourished and participated in both the Byzantine and the Saracen 
economic system. The chief art of Armenia and Georgia, architecture, entered a 
phase of new flowering in this period. Caucasian dynasts vied with one another in 
building castles and monasteries and in beautifying their cities, like Ani, the capital 
of the Armenian kingdom, Kars, K'ut'aisi, Mts'khet'a, Ajt'amar, Tat'ev, with palaces 
and churches. Armenian architects came to enjoy an international renown, as when 
Odo the Armenian took part in the building of the Palatine Chapel at Aix and 
Tiridates of Ani in the rebuilding of the church of the Holy Wisdom at Constan¬ 
tinople. And the importance of Armenian and Georgian historical literature, which 
then reached a high point, is only now beginning to receive due appreciation. This 
was, on the whole, a great moment of history, and not the least because the Empire 
of the early Basilids seemed to accept the solution of protectorate instead of that of 
annexation. The Armenian historians supply us with interesting details about the 
amicable relations that developed between Basil I and the first Bagratid King, Ashot 
the Great. The Emperor’s Armenian origin may have had something to do with this, 
but more so, doubtless, his political wisdom. For here was a most desirable friendly 
buffer State between Byzantium and Islam. The alliance between the Empire and 
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Armenia, which resulted from Ashot IPs visit to Constantinople in 914, was a 
continuation of the same trend; as was to some extent also the alliance of 974 
between Ashot III and John I Tzimisces. 

But two factors, internal division and renewed Byzantine annexationism, worked 
against this trend towards consolidation, practically from the very beginning of the 
Bagratid renascence, and finally put an end to this period of fruitful co-existence. 
Armenia, as we have seen, was composed of several enlarged princely States, each 
containing a number of older princedoms, which were bound by feudal allegiance to 
the Bagratid King at Ani, whose own demesne was merely one of these princely 
States. In these circumstances, the King of Armenia could hardly be more than what 
the earlier Armenian kings had been vis-h-vis the more numerous and less powerful 
princes — a primus inter pares. The restored Armenian Monarchy of the Bagratids 
was thus from the start even less of a unity than the ancient monarchy which had 
ceased to exist in the fifth century; and this disunity increased with time. In addition 
to this, the princely dynasties, including the royal house of the Bagratids, now 
began to manifest a tendency, not so obvious earlier, of dividing their States between 
several sons, or several branches. One may venture the suggestion that this innova¬ 
tion was due to the already familiar fact that each great princely State was composed 
of several older princedoms. The unity of such a composite State was, accordingly, 
somewhat artificial and, at any rate, recent; it thus could, and did, break up into its 
component parts that were possessed of a greater self-sufficiency and ethno¬ 
political unity, that is, precisely, into the older, historical, principalities which had 
been made to form it. And this fragmentation must have been facilitated by the 
change then taking place in the tenurial rights of the princely cadets, the sepuhk\ 
Originally, they shared in the common possession of the dynastic, or as Justinian 
called it, genearchic, demesne; but after the fall of the Arsacid Monarchy, there 
developed the tendency of giving out separate appanages to them; and by the 
ninth century they were known on occasion to transfer their allegiance to another 
reigning prince, which must signify that the system tended to acquire a political 
character: appanages were becoming sub-States. All this must also be viewed in 
connexion with the changing theory of succession. The basic norm of Caucasian 
succession was one of patrilineal seniority; thus Pseudo-Moses of Chorene remem¬ 
bers the old Artaxiad and Arsacid law that the throne should pass from father 
to eldest son, and this is fully corroborated also by Georgian sources. However, 
there always existed the by-norm of lateral succession which was resorted to 
occasionally. And now, in Armenia at least, the latter system tended to come to the 
fore; and it had found its commendation, by the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, in the legal compilation of Mkhit'ar Gosh. 

The growing independence of the princely States and their inner division worked 
simultaneously. From 908 the Artsrunids formed, with Saracen prompting, a 
separate kingdom in their State of Vaspurakan. In 963, Siunia, in its turn, became a 
separate kingdom. Siunia had already been, and Vaspurakan was soon to be, divided 
between several branches of the reigning dynasty. In the case of the Bagratid 
dynasty itself, younger brothers were twice allowed to found kingdoms of their own: 
in 961 at Kars and in 982 at Lori. Finally, in 1021-9, what remained of the 
Armenian kingdom itself was divided between two brothers, John-Smbat III and 
Ashot IV. One may wonder, too, in this connexion, what influence in this fissiparous 
process may have been exercised by the example of the Byzantine system of collegial 
sovereignty when acting upon a feudal-dynasticist society. Moreover, two Bagratid 
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branches had for some time held —■ as princes, not kings — the western land of 
Taraun and the dynasty’s original princedom of Syspiritis, which had been annexed 
by Justinian in 532, had been recovered by the Bagratids in the course of the 
Byzantine-Saracen struggle, and was recognized as theirs by Theophilus in 837, 
though officially forming part of the theme of Chaldia. The Iberian Bagratids were 
equally divided, and vied in attempting a unification with the West Georgian Kings 
of Abasgia. The easternmost Iberian province of Kakhetia had, from the beginning 
of the ninth century, been a separate principality. And Albania had long been 
divided into cis-Cyran Albania, under Presiding Princes and then, in the eleventh 
century, united as a kingdom with Siunia, and trans-Cyran Albania, which 
momentarily revived as a kingdom, after Khazar devastations, in the ninth and 
tenth centuries. 

Caucasia thus weakened itself and so largely lost its raison d'etre as a buffer State 
in the eyes of the Empire. This indeed may be urged as an excuse for the Basilid 
abandonment of the policy of protectorate for that of annexation. Yet it must also 
be noted that this change of policy, though it played a decisive role in terminating 
the epoch of the Bagratid renascence in Armenia, actually began manifesting itself 
before the setting in of the process of division in Caucasia. For a time the two 
policies, the pis aller of protectorate and annexationism that was a necessary corol¬ 
lary to Byzantine cosmocratism, worked parallelly. Then the successes in the war 
on Islam seem to have whetted the appetite for the latter, preferred solution. 
Already in the 870’s, during his Paulician campaign, Basil I, who was to inaugurate, 
within a decade, the friendly collaboration with Armenia, interfered rather inimically 
in Armenian affairs. Imperial control was imposed on the Prince of Taraun, who 
was created a Curopalate and appointed to be Prince of Armenia in opposition to the 
work of consolidation then carried on, albeit under official caliphal suzerainty, by 
Ashot the Great, so soon to be King of Armenia. Next, Leo VI annexed, c. 900, 
the Principality of Digisene, which had, in the struggle between Byzantium and 
Islam, revived the tradition of the Pentarchs in a part of the former territory of the 
Pentarchy. Together with other portions of recovered Roman Armenia, it become 
the theme of Mesopotamia. Finally, in 966/7, the Principality of Taraun was 
annexed by Nicephorus II Phocas, and its Bagratid reigning house came to form 
the Byzantine families of the Taronitae and the Tornicii. And then came the affair 
of the three acquisitions of Basil II. 

The first acquisition was made at the expense of the divided Iberian Bagratids. 
The most important of them at the time, David II, Duke of Upper Tao and later 
Curopalate, wishing to forestall the Emperor’s wrath for having aided his old 
friend Bardas Phocas in the revolt of 987-9, named Basil II his heir. This 
inheritance included: David’s dynastic State of Upper Tao, his acquisitions in 
Armenia including the emirate of Mantzikert, and the Emperor’s earlier donation 
of a part of Roman Armenia centred in Theodosiopolis, as recompense for David’s 
earlier, and decisive, aid against the revolt of Bardas Sclerus. When David died of 
poison in 1000 (and Basil has been suspected of contributing to it), the Emperor 
gathered this bequest and made it the theme of Iberia. This event was followed by 
two wars with Georgia. When he named Basil his heir, David disinherited his 
adopted son and relative, Bagrat, who was the heir of Iberia through his father 
and, through his mother, of Abasgia. As Bagrat III, he unified in 1008, for the first 
time, Abasgia and Iberia, and thus was the first King of United Georgia. On his 
death in 1014, he was the most powerful dynast, and his kingdom the most powerful 
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State, in Caucasia. Bagrat’s son George I challenged the Emperor’s right to the 
purely Bagratid part of David’s succession. As a result there were two devastating 
wars, in 1021 and 1022, in which Basil had the better of George. More 
Georgian territory was annexed and the young kingdom was greatly weakened. 
Later, in 1027 and 1038, the Byzantines again struck at Georgia, but failed. 

Even before the Iberian acquisition was settled by Basil II, another one came his 
way. The world of Islam was meantime passing through an epoch of change. The 
old Arab and Iranian leadership in it was being replaced by that of the Turks; and 
of this the formation of the Seljuqid Sultanate, in the mid-eleventh century, as a 
dyarch in temperalibus of the Abbasid Caliphate, was a symbol. But even earlier, from 
1016 on, the Artsrunid kingdom of Vaspurakan became the target of various Muslim 
inroads, caused by the change then taking place. Basil II, who already in 1001 had 
assumed a kind of protectorate over Vaspurakan, now, instead of giving aid to the 
harassed King Sennacherib-John, accepted — while at Trebizond during his 
Georgian war — the latter’s cession of his kingdom to the Empire, in exchange for 
estates in Anatolia. In the winter of 1021-2, Vaspurakan was annexed as the 
catepanate of Basparacania, while the ex-King, created a Patrician, removed to his 
new domains in Cappadocia, followed by his family, his vassals, and numerous 
retainers. 

The Bagratid Kingdom of Armenia was next, and John-Smbat III repeated the 
error of David II of Tao. Fearing Basil II’s reprisals for his having supported 
George I of Georgia, he sent to the Emperor, then at Trebizond at the beginning of 
1022, offering to designate him his heir. On his death without issue, in 1040, the 
Emperor Michael IV put forward claims to this inheritance, and high personages 
at the Court of Ani sided with the Empire; but the loyalty of the princely house of 
the Pahlavids secured the throne for the late King’s nephew Gagik II. Both the 
direct Byzantine attack and the incursions of the King of Lori and of the Shaddadid 
emir of Dvin, whom the Imperial Court had not scrupled to incite against the 
Christian King of Armenia, were repulsed. Nevertheless, with the aid of the traitors 
at Court, Gagik II was lured to Constantinople in 1045 and there bullied into 
abdication. His kingdom was annexed, Constantine IX reaping where Basil II had 
sown, and placed under the dux of the theme of Iberia. Gagik II, in his turn, received 
estates in Cappadocia, the dignity of Magistros, and a palace in Constantinople. 
Armenian princes and nobles then began an exodus to Cappadocia, following the 
exiled kings, or to North Syria, Cilicia, and Georgia. Some exchanged their domains 
for Imperial grants. Such was the case of Prince Gregory Pahlavuni, who was perhaps 
the best example of the Armeno-Byzantine synthesis outside the Empire; he received 
lands in the theme of Mesopotamia and was made its dux as well as Magistros. His 
political activity and intellectual accomplishments are a proof of the viability of the 
Armenian polity that was now so needlessly wrecked. If the annexation was a crime, 
the government of Constantine IX proceeded to commit an error that was pire qu’un 
crime. Needing money, it replaced the feudal levy-in-mass obligations in the theme 
of Iberia by a heavy taxation. 

However, the Empire did not long enjoy its spoils. Beginning in 1030, the 
Armenian territories, soon to be disarmed and leaderless, were subjected to Seljuq 
attacks, and in 1064 Ani fell to Alp Arslan. In 1065 the King of Kars ceded his State 
to the Empire, for lands in Cappadocia, but it was immediately seized by the Turks. 
A few sovereigns still remained in Armenia: the Kings of Lori and those of Siunia 
and Albania, in the north and east. These no more than Georgia, weakened by 
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Basil II, could serve as a buffer for the Empire against the mounting Turkish tide. 
They were situated off the road that led to Byzantium and which passed, precisely, 
through the annexed Kingdoms of Armenia and of Vaspurakan. Nor could that role 
be played by a weak Artsrunid branch remaining in Moxoene, in the south, and by 
the equally weakened Mamikonids still reigning in Sasun, in the south-west. Such 
was the result of the policy of Basil II and his successors. It is an irony of history 
that the destruction of Armenia should have come from an Armenian dynasty on 
the Imperial throne. 

Following the annexations, the Armenian territories were thus not only left 
leaderless, but also denuded of their national military defences. And after the 
Byzantine defeat at Mantzikert in 1071 they passed under Seljuq rule, while what 
momentarily remained of Free Armenia fell under Seljuq suzerainty. Simultan¬ 
eously, the final wave of Armenian immigration — the wave of the deposed royalties, 
princes, and their followers — flooded the Hellenic territories of the Empire with 
a religiously, ethnically, and linguistically distinct element, which in the circum¬ 
stances was now also a hostile element. And this was to facilitate the passing of 
Cappadocia, and Anatolia in general, under Turkish control, and of North Syria 
under that of the Franks. The disaster of Mantzikert was the inevitable result of 
the Byzantine annexation of Armenia. It was, moreover, the result, and also a 
symbol, of the severance of Byzantino-Caucasian relations, both internal and 
external. Thereafter, Caucasians no longer played a role in the life of a reduced 
Byzantium; and the families of Caucasian origin became wholly Byzantinized. 
Thereafter, also, Caucasia became either wholly independent, like Georgia, which 
recovered from the Byzantine blows and, continuing the Bagratid renascence, 
succeeded to Armenia’s position of a great Power; or was destroyed and submerged 
by Islam, like the whole of Armenia, Byzantine and Free; or else, like Armenia-in- 
Exile, in Cilicia, strove for independence from Byzantium and threw in its lot with 
the West, before it, too, was destroyed by Islam. And Byzantium itself, after 
Mantzikert, ceased to be a multinational empire — the fact precisely that had made 
possible Byzantino-Caucasian relations — and became largely a national Greek 
State. When, later, it was reduced to the dimensions of a Greek city-state, it, in its 
turn, had its historical existence terminated by the Turks. 
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Armenia in the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries 

SIRARPIE DER NERSESSIAN (Paris) 


In his report on the Background to Mantzikert Professor Toumanoff has given a 
most interesting survey of the relations between the Byzantine Empire and Caucasia, 
extending over a period of more than half a millenium. He has examined the different 
aspects of these relations — political, military and social — both from the Byzantine 
and the Caucasian point of view, and he has shown how, in the later stages of this 
history, two principal factors, internal divisions and the Byzantine policy of annexa¬ 
tions, led to the Seljuk conquest of Armenia and to the Byzantine defeat at Mantzi¬ 
kert. I should like to consider somewhat more closely the economic, artistic, and 
cultural history of Armenia during the tenth and eleventh centuries, and, within the 
framework of the political events already set forth in Professor Toumanoff’s report, 
examine once again some of the circumstances that explain the loss of Armenian 
independence. 

The accounts of contemporary historians, the large number of still extant 
monuments, specific information furnished by inscriptions, all bear witness to the 
flourishing condition of the country during the greater part of this period. This was 
primarily due to the large volume of international trade that passed through 
Armenia. The wars between Byzantium and the Muslims had virtually closed the 
southern routes and stopped direct communications; Armenia thus became the 
neutral ground through which most of the exchanges between East and West could 
take place. One of the main trade routes from the East entered Armenia by way of 
Naxijevan and branching off led to the different ports of the Black Sea and to the 
Caspian, or, turning westward, penetrated into the Byzantine Empire. Old towns, 
such as Naxijevan and especially Dvin, at the intersection of several routes, gained 
in importance and new ones developed; of these the principal were Ani, Kars, and 
Aren (Arzen). Such was the rapid growth of Ani, after it became the capital of the 
Bagratids in 961, that the second line of fortifications, built only twenty-five years 
after the first, trebled the size of the town and still left outside the walls a consider¬ 
able part of the population. Ani was the focal point of several routes which led to the 
Black Sea; one, via Kars, Theodosiopolis, and Aren, reached Trebizond; others 
passed by Tiflis, or Kutais, or the important trading centre of Artanuj in Georgia. 
Like Ani, Kars had been principally a fortress before the tenth century; it became 
the seat of the Bagratids in 929 and in 963 the capital of the small kingdom of 
Vanand. It was one of the principal halts on the routes to Trebizond and to Artanuj, 
and King Abas had taken very strong measures to ensure the security of the 
merchants who travelled by these routes. The open city of Aren (Arzen) is mentioned 

4*7 
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for the first time in the early eleventh century when the population of Theodosiopolis 
had been transferred there, and from then onwards it became one of the most active 
commercial centres. A direct route led to Trebizond and another went westward to 
Erzinjan and to other towns within the Byzantine Empire. Aristakes of Laztivert 
relates in detail the great wealth amassed by the prelates, the nobility, and the new 
class of merchants; Attaleiates also speaks of all the merchandise that was brought 
there from Persia, India, and other regions of Asia. According to Cedrenus 150,000 
persons were killed when the Seljuks took Aren in 1048; this number may be 
exaggerated; it gives us nevertheless some idea of the large size of the population. 
The southern route, which skirted the north shore of Lake Van, and passing by 
Berkri, ArceS (Arjish), Xlat‘ (Akhlat), and Bitlis, led to Nisibis, Edessa, and to cities 
farther west, appears to have been less important at this time, at least from an 
international point of view, because of the political situation, but there were also 
secondary routes which connected these towns with the principal centres of Armenia. 

The transit trade was not the only source of wealth: the bulk of Armenian exports 
also greatly increased during this period; these consisted of raw materials from the 
mines, live stock, manufactured products such as metal and leather goods, textiles 
and rugs, among which those that were dyed with kirmiz were particularly valued 
abroad. The Bagratid kings did not have their own coinage but there was a large 
circulation of Byzantine and Arab currency. We have definite information about the 
large sums paid for the purchase of fortresses, villages, vineyards, and so forth, and 
the rich donations made by the rulers and the feudal lords to the monasteries. 

The numerous buildings that were erected are the material evidence of the 
prosperity of this period. Public works were undertaken, such as the construction of 
bridges, caravanserails, hostelries, storehouses, underground water conduits like 
the one that brought the water from the summit of Mount Varag. New palaces were 
built and they must have been richly decorated, judging from the description of 
Gagik Arcruni’s palace on the island of Alt'amar. All these have been destroyed, but 
there still remain several monastic ensembles, large complexes of buildings, like 
those of Sanahin and Halbat in the north, or Tat‘ev in the province of Siunik', and 
especially the churches in different parts of the country which bear witness to the 
remarkable artistic renaissance of the tenth and eleventh centuries. These churches 
show a great many variations of the favourite centralized plan. Some of the older 
forms were revived with, however, notable changes. For instance the church of 
Saint Gregory erected by Gagik I at Ani, the ‘city of 1001 churches’, followed the 
plan of the seventh-century church of Zvart'noc*. Far more significant are the new 
experiments, manifest signs of a living and creative art. We need only recall here 
the three-storied Shepherd’s Church, outside the walls of Ani, where six radiating 
arches bear the weight of the ceiling of the first storey. This system of construction, 
which was to be further developed in other churches, shows that before the Gothic 
period the Armenian architects had sought the solution of one of the fundamental 
problems of vaulted stone architecture. Sculpture also received a great impetus. 
Delicate ornaments frame the windows and the portals; the church of the Holy 
Cross at Alt'amar is a unique example in the Christian art of this period of a church 
entirely covered on the exterior with figural representations, with animal and floral 
decorations. The large statue of Gagik of Ani shows that the Armenian sculptors 
also tried their hand at sculpture in the round. 

This period also witnessed a cultural revival. John Catholicos, Stephen Asolik, 
Aristakes of Laztivert are, by and large, reliable historians and their accounts of 
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contemporary events are important for the history of the Near East in general and 
not merely for Armenia. It is most unfortunate that the third part of the History 
of Uxt'anes is lost, for according to the introduction he dealt in this section with the 
Chalcedonite Armenians who lived on the north-western borders of Armenia and 
about whom we know very little. He also had listed and described in this section 
the provinces, cantons, the principal towns, villages, fortresses, and monasteries of 
Armenia, which made it a type of work of which there is no other example in 
Armenian. Uxt'anes had undertaken this on the advice of Ananias, the abbot of 
the monastery of Narek where shortly after flourished the great elegiac poet 
Gregory. 

It is worth noting that during this period historical writings are more numerous 
than religious treatises. It was natural that in these centuries of national independence 
the learned clerics should have been anxious to record these events, but these 
historical works are also indicative of the development of secular studies. Though 
all these historians were churchmen, learning was no longer the monopoly of the 
monks; laymen also achieved distinction. The prominent figure among the latter 
was the prince of Bjni, Gregory Bahlavuni, better known by his Byzantine title as 
Gregory Magistros. 

Except for some poems the only original work of Gregory known to date is a 
Commentary on the Grammar of Dionysius of Thrax, and it is through his letters 
that we can gain an idea of the vast scope of his knowledge in theology, in philosophy, 
and in the sciences. In one of his letters he informs us that he had translated two 
dialogues of Plato, the Timaeus and the Phaedo; different passages in other letters 
show that these were not the only works with which he was familiar, and other 
Armenian translations of Plato have been ascribed to him. His letters also contain 
many references to Aristotle. In one of these, addressed to two of his pupils, he 
writes that he has heard that the Catholicos has given them the works of Aristotle; 
if, he says, these are the ones in which Aristotle speaks of the celestial bodies, of the 
sphericity of the world, please send them to me, but if it is Porphyry’s Introduction 
to the Categories you need not send it, for I have known this writing since my 
youth. Gregory was greatly interested in mathematics. He had translated the 
Elements of Euclid, and the study of the text shows that the translation was made 
directly from the Greek and not through the intermediary of a Syriac translation as 
was the case of the Arab version. He deplored the fact that the works of Anania of 
Sirak, the Armenian mathematician of the seventh century, were neglected and he 
was instrumental in reviving these studies. Gregory had several pupils and disciples; 
the course of studies he outlines for them roughly corresponds to the medieval 
quadrivium and trivium. One should begin with the study of the Scriptures and of 
Mythology; next read excerpts from Homer, Plato, and other writers; and then pass 
on to the study of arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy. Only then is one 
ready to enter the second course of studies which comprised grammar, rhetoric, 
and philosophy. 

Gregory’s letters abound with references to Greek mythology, to classical authors, 
to the writings of Plato, Aristotle, Porphyry, and Olympiodorus. These references 
are too brief to provide an opportunity to probe the red depths of his knowledge; 
it is interesting that they occur not only in the letters addressed to his disciples but 
also in his correspondence with the abbots, with other clerics, and with the kings. 
We must therefore assume that these men also had some acquaintance with the 
subjects and writers that were mentioned. Gregory praised Gagik of Kars for his 
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intellectual pursuits, he urged him to found a school, and he recommended a learned 
cleric who could train students in the ‘outer studies’ as well as in theology. One of 
the earliest medical treatises to have been preserved in Armenian was written for 
King Yovhannes-Smbat; it is a compendium of opinions expressed by Armenian 
and other medical writers, and one of the recipes placed at the end is a formula 
written by Gregory Magistros. 

The long reign of Gagik I (989-1020) marked the apogee of the Bagratid monarchy 
as it did of the material prosperity and cultural revival of Armenia. With its 
numerous fortresses and its famed cavalry the country was also in a strong military 
position, or rather would have been if these forces had been united. But, as Prof. 
Toumanoff has already pointed out, internal divisions and the fragmentation of the 
territory into separate and often rival kingdoms greatly weakened the country. A 
second cause of weakness, also largely due to the absence of unified action, was that 
several towns remained in Muslim hands. The most important of these was Dvin, 
in the heart of the Bagratid kingdom. Except for brief intervals Dvin was ruled by 
Muslim emirs who, directly or indirectly, counteracted the Bagratid efforts at uni¬ 
fication. In 901 the governor of Azarbaijan, Afshin, had occupied Dvin; his brother 
Yusuf took advantage of the enmity between the Bagratid king and Gagik Arcruni 
and he gave to the latter the title of King of Vaspurakan; later he supported the 
Sparapet A 5 ot against the legitimate Bagratid king. Yusuf’s domination extended to 
Naxijevan and he allowed the establishment of an emirate in the canton of Golt'n. 
During the greater part of the tenth century Dvin was occupied by the Musafarids; 
in 984 the Rawwadids captured the town and imposed a tribute on Smbat II. 
Gagik I seems to have gained control of Dvin but after his death it was conquered 
by the Shaddadids. There were also emirates on the north shore of Lake Van at 
Xlat‘, Arce§, Berkri, and Mantzikert; although these emirs theoretically recognized 
the Armenian kings as their suzerains they did not hesitate to take up arms against 
them on their own initiative or when prompted by a foreign power. Byzantium, or 
the Armenian princes themselves, exploited to their own advantage the latent enmity 
between the emirs and their suzerains. 

One must finally mention, at least in passing, the growing discontent among the 
people and the decline of the free peasantry. The large landowners tried to absorb 
the holdings of the small proprietors; when villages were bought either by the 
feudal lords or by the monasteries the peasants were often reduced to serfdom. 
Those who could escape fled to the towns where they led a miserable existence. In 
the province of Siunik* the peasants of several villages that had been bought by the 
monastery of Tat'ev revolted more than once, they refused to cede their lands, and 
attacked the monastery. The heretical sect of the T‘ondrakians found considerable 
support among the people; this movement, which spread over the entire country 
causing serious disturbances for almost two centuries, was in some measure a popular 
uprising of the peasantry and the poorer classes of the towns against the feudal lords 
and the wealthy hierarchy. 

Given all these circumstances it was not difficult to annex one after the other the 
Armenian kingdoms and principalities. The great misfortune, from the Byzantine 
as well as from the Armenian point of view, was that these annexations, begun when 
Byzantium was a great military power, were completed at a time when, under the 
successors of Basil II, this power had begun to decline, when the armed forces of 
the empire were being systematically reduced, when the whole system of defences 
had begun to disintegrate. The Byzantine emperors had thought that they could gain 
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better control of the land by removing the national leaders and by disbanding their 
armies, but they were not able to replace them by sufficient armed forces. Their 
mistaken policy sealed the doom of Armenia and at the same time opened the way 
to the vital provinces of Asia Minor. 



II 


The Influence of their Environment on the Armenians 
in Exile in the Eleventh Century 

R. W. THOMSON (Cambridge, Mass.) 


The purpose of this paper is to discuss some of the influences of the Greek environ¬ 
ment on those Gregorian Armenians who settled in Cappadocia, Lykandos, and 
Sebaste during the eleventh century. The gradual dismemberment and annexation 
of their homeland did not bring a halt to the Armenians’ cultural life, for although 
they were unable to engage in large-scale building in their new habitat, literature 
and the minor arts flourished. .The gospels of 1057 an d 1066 illuminated in Melitene 
and Sebaste are fine examples of the Armenian miniaturists’ art, 1 and other manu¬ 
scripts dated by their colophons to the eleventh century show that Armenian 
intellectual activity was as strong as ever. 2 But what is of particular interest is the 
way in which the Greek environment broadened the Armenians’ literary outlook 
and, most noticeably in religious matters, altered their attitude towards their own 
traditions. So in the present paper we will concentrate on literary rather than 
artistic influences. 

Not all Armenians regarded the incorporation of their country into the Byzantine 
empire as a betrayal or a sale; there was a Chalcedonian minority who greeted the 
advance of Basil II into Taik with enthusiasm as a period of peace when the enemies 
of the Church were trodden under foot. 3 Even much later, when the kingdoms of 
Vaspurakan, Ani, and Kars had all been annexed, Basil himself was well regarded 
by Gregorian Armenians also. 4 Their respect for him and his memory, as opposed to 
their hatred of the Greeks and the empire generally, may be explained not so much 
by his Armenian origin, which is not mentioned in this connexion, but by his 
personal friendliness towards the dispossessed kings and princes, and particularly by 
his official policy of religious toleration as shown by his actions in Sebaste. 6 But after 
Constantine IX disbanded the Armenian levies, and the Greeks with their mer- 

1 See F. Macler, Rapport sur une Mission scientifique en Armdnie russe et en Armenie turque 
(Paris, 1911) pp. 41—46, for the text and translation of the colophons of these MSS. Two 
miniatures from the Gospel of 1066 are illustrated in L. A. Doumovo, Armenian Miniatures 
(New York, 1961). 

* The dated colophons are collected in Garegin Catholicos, Memorials of Manuscripts, 
Part I (Amelias, 1951) [in Armenian]. 

3 See, for example, the remarks of Gregory of Narek in the postscript to his Book of Prayers. 
In his preface to I. K6chichian’s edition of this book ( Sources chritiennes, lxxviii, Paris, 1961), 
J. M6c£rian indicates the spread of Chalcedonian doctrine in Western Armenia during the 
tenth century. Cf. Stephen of Taron, ch. viii, who describes the troubles caused by the 
Chalcedonian sympathies of the Catholicos Vahanik, deposed in 970. 

4 Cf. Aristakes Lastivertsi, ch. xvii; Matthew of Edessa, ch. xxxviii. 

1 Stephen of Taron, ch xliii; cf. ch. xx. 
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cenaries proved incapable of defending Armenia, the Armenian historians describe 
in no uncertain terms how their country had been snatched from them by the 
treacherous heretics who destroyed the Armenian wall of soldiers so that Armenia 
became a public thoroughfare and the Turks swept in. 1 * 3 The Armenians were power¬ 
less to alter the situation; what we must consider is how they responded to it, and 
how their forced proximity to these ‘apostates’ brought about a change in their 
own attitude towards the Greeks and widened their intellectual horizons. 

The Armenians had lost their homeland and their political independence, but 
many hoped that they had found safety in Cappadocia.* They were soon to be 
undeceived, but for two generations they were relatively free from Turkish raids. 
Although the Armenian colonies in Cappadocia and Lykandos had been important 
since the middle of the preceding century, 8 the settlement of King Senekerim of 
Vaspurakan at Sebaste in 1021 greatly altered the existing situation. For nearly 
sixty years, until the death of Gagik of Ani in 1079, increasingly large numbers of 
Armenians came to live in these provinces. They owed allegiance to their own kings, 
and though these exiled kings and princes were theoretically civil-servants of Byzan¬ 
tium, this meant little to their subjects who continued to live and worship in their 
traditional fashion. 

Despite the cohesion of the exiled kings and princes, their intermarriages and 
personal loyalties, 4 there was no possibility for them of creating a new Armenian 
state. The first successful attempts at casting off Greek suzerainty only occurred after 
the complete breakdown of Byzantine control in the East following the disaster of 
Manzikert, when adventurers such as Philaretos, Gabriel, Tatul, Toros, and Vasil 
gained a precarious independence. Until then the allegiance of the Armenians was 
perforce demanded by the empire, but they were not very loyal subjects. They were 
not averse from looting and plundering on their own account, 5 * * and were not over¬ 
anxious to ingratiate themselves with their new masters. Their loss of political 
independence in no way weakened their feeling of national solidarity, which now, as 
so often before and later, found its focus in the Church. Naturally the Byzantine 
emperors made continuous efforts to effect a reconciliation between the Greek and 
Armenian Churches and to ensure the religious as well as political adhesion of their 
new subjects. The Catholicos was prevented from living in Ani, and pressure was put 
on the exiled kings and princes to submit to the Greek Church. But although most 
of the Armenians who took service with the empire were, or became, Chalcedonian 


1 Aristakes, ch. x (Armenian text, Tiflis,. 1912, p. 59 (the critical edition of K. N. 
Yuzbashean (Erevan, 1963), was not available to me), French translation by E. Prud’homme 
(Paris, 1864), pp. 65-66); Matthew of Edessa, ch. lxv, lxxxiv. 

1 Among them was the scribe of the Gospel of 1066. See the interesting colophon in Macler, 
op. cit., pp. 45-46, and Garegin, op. cit., pp. 248-50. 

3 Cf. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio, ed. G. Moravcsik and 
R. J. H. Jenkins (Budapest, 1949), §50, 11 . 111-68, and the Commentary (London, 1962), ad 
loc. 

4 The princes Atom and Abusahl, for example, though sons of the late king of Vaspurakan, 
refused in Constantinople to act without the authority of Gagik of Ani: ‘We can do nothing 
without Gagik’ (Matthew of Edessa, ch. xciii). This was in 1066. Thirteen years later the 
troops of Atom and Abusahl with those of Gagik-Abas and of Philaretos united to rescue 
Gagik of Ani, though the attempt failed and Gagik was strangled by his Greek captors. Gagik 

had married a grand-daughter of Senekerim, and their son David married the daughter of an 
Artsruni prince, Abulgharib. 

3 Gagik’s visit to Mark, Metropolitan of Caesarea, ended not only with the death of Mark 
but also the sack of his palace (Matthew of Edessa, ch. xciv). For the troubles caused by 

Armenians within the empire in the latter half of the tenth century, see J. Laurent, Byzance et 

les Tuxes Seldjoucides (Nancy, 1913), p. 52, note 1. 
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(for which they were regarded as apostates and traitors 1 by their compatriots), 
all attempts to win over the mass of the population failed. Since the end of the 
previous century the Armenian patriarchs had been far-sighted enough to consecrate 
bishops for the expanding Armenian colonies in partibus infidelium to the West and 
South West,* so that any tendency of Armenians within the Greek empire to recog¬ 
nize the authority of the local bishops was halted and the religious separateness of 
the Armenians in Cappadocia, Cilicia, and Northern Syria was assured. The 
solidarity of the Armenian colonies was further strengthened by the establishment 
of the patriarchal see in Tzamandos where Gagik of Kars had been given lands. 

Tzamandos, the Malih-al-Armani of the Arabs, had been an important Armenian 
town from the time it had been included in the regions governed by Melias, arparrjyos 
of Charsianon, at the beginning of the tenth century. 8 When the exiled Senekerim 
was settled at Sebaste by Basil II, Tzamandos was among the lands given to his son 
David, 4 but at his death in 1037 it did not devolve to his brothers, living at Sebaste, 
who had inherited their father’s lands. In 1064 Tzamandos was given by Constan¬ 
tine X Ducas to Gagik-Abas of Kars. 6 It is at first sight surprising that when 
Gregory II Vkayaser was elected Catholicos in 1066 he should have fixed his 
residence at the seat of the exiled king of Kars rather than at the court of the exiled 
king of Ani, for the Catholicoi had previously resided in Ani not Kars. Gagik II of 
Ani was still regarded as the leader and spokesman of the Armenian communities in 
Cappadocia, although he spent much of his time in Constantinople, where he had 
been given a palace.® But the events of the previous twenty years had broken the 
close link between the Bagratids of Ani and the Catholicoi. 

The Catholicos Peter, after an enforced stay at Constantinople (1048-52), had not 
been allowed to return to Ani; he fixed his residence at Sebaste. Before obeying the 
command of Monomachus to go to the capital, Peter had designated his successor, 
Khatchik II, who became Catholicos in 1054 on Peter’s death. He also was held three 
years at Constantinople, but released on the insistence of Gagik of Ani and the sons 
of Senekerim. The last three years of his life he lived in the Theme of Lykandos, 
Gagik’s territory, at Derende. 7 It was thus clear to the Armenians that after the fall 
of Ani their religious centre would have to be established in the lands held by their 
exiled kings. But the site of the Patriarch’s residence was not fixed until a hundred 
years later, when Gregory III settled in Rhomkla on the Euphrates, which was 
ceded to him by the widow of Joscelin II after the fall of Edessa. Here the Catho¬ 
licoi resided until 1292 when Rhomkla was captured by the Mamluk al-Ashraf. But 
during the second half of the eleventh century it was the personal influence of 
different Armenian princes that attracted the ecclesiastical leaders to their estates. 
After the death of Katchik II, Gagik-Abas took the initiative in having Vahram, 

1 For Gregorian Armenians these two terms were almost interchangeable from earliest 
times. The pattern was set by the historian Elisaeus in his epic account of the revolt against the 
Persians in 450-1. 

* This process was started by Khatchik I, Catholicos 972-91. He consecrated bishops for 
the Armenians in Antioch, Tarsus, and elsewhere, who had moved into the regions won back 
for the empire from the Arabs (Stephen of Taron, ch. xxxi). Bishops from the dioceses in 
Greek territory attended the council summoned to appoint a successor to Khatchik (idem, 
ch. xxxii; see also Laurent, op. cit., pp. 71-73). 

* Cf. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, op. cit., §50, 11 .157-8, and the commentary ad loc. 

* E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des byzantinischen Reiches (Bruxelles, 1935), p. 173. 

* Matthew of Edessa, ch. Ixxxviii. 

* But he never returned to the capital after his attack on Mark of Caesarea, refusing all 
summons of the Emperor (Matthew of Edessa, ch. cxiv). 

1 Aristakes, ch. xiv; Matthew of Edessa, ch. Ixxxv. 
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son of Gregory Magistros, elected Catholicos with the title of Gregory II 1 and hence 
Gregory established his see in Gagik’s lands. 

But Gregory II did not stay permanently at Tzamandos. His academic interests 
took him frequently abroad, so he conferred the powers of his office on various 
suffragans. This led to rivalry and schisms within the Armenian church, most 
notably when in 1072 Gregory refused to take up residence in the lands of 
Philaretos. 2 This famous soldier of fortune had taken advantage of the collapse of 
Byzantine authority in the East to exert his own sway over a large area from 
Melitene to Edessa, with his centre at Marash.® To gain prestige and to offset his 
unpopularity with Armenians because he was himself Greek Orthodox, he tried to 
persuade Gregory to fix his see in his territory, but Gregory refused and a rival 
Catholicos was elected by a council summoned for the purpose by Philaretos. Later 
in the century there were other antipatriarchs 4 and a legitimate co-Catholicos, 
Basil of Ani, in addition to Gregory II. These internal quarrels indicate the impor¬ 
tance placed upon the Church as a focus of national sentiment by the Armenian 
political leaders, and hence pressure on the Armenians within the empire to join the 
Greek Church never slackened. Friction between the two communities was increased 
by differences of ritual observance, as well as by doctrinal and political considera¬ 
tions. In 1007 for example, the Armenians celebrated Easter a week later than the 
Greeks. 5 The difference between the two dates was caused by the different ecclesi¬ 
astical calendars adopted by the Greek and Armenian churches in the sixth century. 
The Crazatik (erroneous Easter) 8 recurred four times in each cycle of 532 years and 
usually led to widespread disturbances—especially at Jerusalem where the Armenians 
had a share in the control of the Holy Sepulchre and where the descent of the ‘holy 
fire’ occurred each Easter, but only on the ‘true’ Easter. Wherever else Armenian and 
Greek communities lived in proximity, riots and troubles occurred on these occasions. 

During the course of the eleventh century relations between the Greeks and 
Armenians in Cappadocia deteriorated. The Armenians supported the military 
revolt of Isaac Commenus, 7 and later emperors lent a ready ear to suggestions of 
Armenian restiveness. On his ill-fated campaign of 1071 Romanus IV was persuaded 
by reports of Armenian aggression in Sebaste to order severe reprisals, though the 
reports (according to Armenian sources) were unfounded libels. 8 But despite the 

1 Matthew of Edessa, ch. xc. * Idem, ch. xcvii. 

8 On Philaretos see particularly J. Laurent, ‘Des Grecs aux Crois6s. Etude sur l’histoire 
d’Edesse entre 1071 et 1098’, Byzantion, i (1924), pp. 367-449, and ‘Byzance et Antioche sous 
le curopalate Philarfete’, Revue des etudes armeniennes, ix (1929), pp. 61-72. 

* The first antipatriarch in Gregory’s time was George of Lori, Gregory’s own chancellor 
( dprapet ), In 1072 Sargis of Honi was elected at the council summoned by Philaretos, while in 
1081 Basil of Ani became Gregory’s coadjutor. Basil succeeded to the see at Tzamandos on 
Gregory’s death in 1105. The antipatriarch Sargis was succeeded by Theodore of Alakhosik, 
but Philaretos had another Catholicos, Paul of Varag, elected in 1086 at Marash when 
Theodore’s see passed into Turkish hands (Matthew of Edessa, ch. cxxv). Paul, however, 
retired after a short period, and Theodore was deposed by Basil in 1090. Unity was thus briefly 
restored to the Armenian Church. But the rivalry of the Church in greater Armenia posed a 
more serious threat. In 1114 the Archbishop of Aghthamar (which had been the residence of 
the Catholicoi for some years in the mid-tenth century) declared himself Catholicos, in opposi¬ 
tion to Gregory III who was only 21. This schism was never healed, and the see of Aghthamar 
only came to an end in the disasters of 1915. 

‘ The riot at Jerusalem on this occasion is described by Matthew of Edessa, ch. xxxiii. 

* A. K. Sanjian, ‘Crazatik “Erroneous Easter” ’, Studia Caucasica , ii (1966), pp. 26-47. 

7 George Cedrenus, Historiarum compendium , Bonn ed., ii, p. 626. Cf. G. Schlumberger, 
VEpopee byzantine d la fin du dixibne siicle, iii (Paris, 1905), p. 787. 

8 Matthew of Edessa, ch. ciii, indicates that the Armenian quarter of Sebaste was sacked by 
the Emperor’s orders and that despite the remonstrances of Gagik of Ani, the Turk Ketrij, 
and Greek leaders, who told Romanus that the Armenians who had not been massacred by the 
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increasing hostility, the close contacts between the two communities did, surprisingly 
enough, bring about a change in the attitude of the Armenians towards the Greek 
church. So far from religious controversy becoming sharper, in the eleventh century 
the tone of Armenian theological apologies became noticeably milder and more 
open. This might partly be explained by the need of the Armenians not to antagonize 
their overlords, but interestingly enough the new trend is characterized by a change 
in the attitude of the Armenian writers to their own traditions, what one might call 
a return to the sources. This needs some elaboration. 

In the theological discussions of the post-Chalcedonian era the appeal to the 
authority of the earlier Fathers was considered the best method of attack and 
defence. Very soon certain quotations and proof-texts became traditional, and we 
can trace in the Book of Letters how for hundreds of years the same old arguments 
in the same order were repeated by each generation of Armenian theologians. 
Unfortunately, whether they realized it or not, many of the quotations they used 
came from spurious works or deliberately tendentious versions of genuine ones. 
The history of the Armenian catenae is not our immediate concern, but one may 
fairly say that the Catholicos Khatchik’s letter to the Metropolitan of Sebaste towards 
the end of the tenth century is a typical example of this kind of literature; whole 
sections have been borrowed from much earlier apologies, and the extreme Mono- 
physite and Julianist position of the second council of Dvin is upheld. 1 

But in the apologetic documents of the eleventh century and later the traditional 
schema of quotations is largely abandoned. The various Fathers are of course still 
quoted and the spurious works are not recognized as such, but there is now a 
tendency to use the original sources, not predigested quotations, and in addition the 
Armenian writers show greater willingness to adopt expressions like ‘human nature’ 
which they had previously shunned, though interpreting them in strictly Cyrillic 
fashion. 2 

This more liberal attitude towards tradition is a reflection of the increased 
interest in Greek literature as the closer contacts of Greeks and Armenians brought 
about a new enthusiasm for translation. This movement was headed by Gregory 
Pahlavuni Magistros, already mentioned by Professor Toumanoff, and his son the 
Catholicos Gregory II, known as Vkayaser (c fnXoixaprvs ) for his interest in hagio¬ 
graphy. Gregory Magistros was the most educated Armenian of his time. He had a 
profound knowledge of Greek literature and philosophy and knew Syriac; he was 
also an innovator, being the first Armenian to borrow from the Arabs the literary 
device of rhymed prose and the only Armenian to have left a collection of personal 
letters offering glimpses of his encyclopaedic learning. Withdrawing from public 
affairs just before Ani was annexed to the Byzantine empire, he devoted most of the 
last thirteen years of his life to study and translation, an exception to the almost 

Turks had aided the empire, he vowed on his return from the campaign to wipe out the 
Armenians there. The Armenian monks cursed the Emperor’s campaign and prayed that the 
Lord might destroy him as He had the apostate Julian who had been cursed by St Basil. Their 
prayers seem to have had some effect. 

1 It is interesting to compare the content and order of such documents as the Seal of Faith, 
the letters of Sahak III, Stephen of Siunik, and Khatchik I, and the Root of Faith. The 
quotations from Athanasius have been collected by R. W. Thomson, ‘The Transformation of 
Athanasius in Armenian Theology’, Musion, lxxviii (1965), pp. 47-69; other Patristic writers 
have been treated in the catenae in the same way. 

* The influence of Cyril on the Armenian Church was greater than that of any other 
theologian. The first generation of Mesrop’s pupils came under his spell in the 430’s and they 
established what became the fixed Armenian tradition for the Armenian Church in Christo- 
logical matters. 
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universal rule that learning in Armenia was confined to the clergy. 1 * * (The other 
exception in the eleventh century to this general rule was Gagik, who attempted to 
forget his shame at being deprived of the throne of Ani by giving himself up to 
literary pursuits; he was also no mean theologian, and the speech in defence of the 
traditional Armenian faith attributed to him by Matthew of Edessa is a good example 
of the more liberal attitude of the Armenians to which I referred above.)* In Gregory 
Magistros one can see the extreme example of Greek influence on Armenian thought 
and culture, but because this influence was so extreme and because Gregory so 
outshone his fellow-countrymen in learning, he did not have as great an influence 
as his son Gregory Vkayaser. For the scientific interests of Gregory Magistros in 
mathematics and medicine, and his knowledge of classical literature and mythology, 
were not shared by contemporary Armenians to any great extent, although such 
subjects were more widely studied during the later period of the Cilician kingdom. 

On the other hand the religious, and particularly the hagiographical, interests of 
Gregory’s son, the Catholicos Gregory II Vkayaser, were more typical of contem¬ 
porary Armenian literary leanings. This can be seen from the large number of 
manuscripts copied in the latter part of the eleventh century which include works 
by Gregory Vkayaser, whereas none of his father’s works were included in dated 
manuscripts of the same period. 8 His great ambition was to provide for the Armenian 
Church an authoritative corpus of lives of saints translated from Greek and Syriac, 
so he retired from the active duties of the patriarchate and devoted himself to study 
and travel. One might call him the Armenian Metaphrastes. He founded a school of 
translators, some of whom are mentioned in the famous colophon of 1098 which 
contains an eyewitness account of the siege and capture of Antioch by the 
Crusaders. 4 5 * * The Armenians had always regarded Constantinople as the fountain 
of all wisdom, but few Armenian clerics were as steeped in Greek hagiography as 
Gregory Vkayaser. His education had been directed by his father, whose influence 
can thus be seen in the new horizons given to Armenian ecclesiastical literature. 

These wider horizons and more liberal attitudes which were gained by educated 
Armenians living in Greek territory gave new flexibility to the religious outlook of 
the next century, when the Armenians succeeded in gaining a greater degree of 
independence in Cilicia. This ‘ecumenical’ spirit can be seen in the correspondence 
of the nephew of Gregory Vkayaser, Nerses Shnorhali, with Manuel Comnenus;* 
his attitude was much more liberal than that of Khatchik, for example. His under¬ 
standing of other religious positions was shared by Nerses of Lampron, who in the 
late-twelfth century vainly attempted to shake the Eastern Armenians out of their 
conservative attitude towards the Greek and Latin Churches, and who boldly 
reinterpreted his own ecclesiastical tradition, 8 thereby incurring the suspicion of his 

1 A summary of the correspondence may be found in the Journal Asiatique, 6 e s£rie, Tin , 
(1869), pp. 5-64; see also M. Leroy, ‘Gr6goire Magistros et les traductions d’auteurs greca’, 
Annuaire de VJnstitut de philologie et d'histoire orient ales, iii (1935), pp. 263-94. 

1 Text in Matthew of Edessa, ch. cxiii. This is hardly a verbatim copy of Gagik’s remarks, 
yet it is indicative that Matthew thought that such a speech could have been delivered by an 
Armenian at a time when the Armenians were being subjected to so much official and unofficial 
harassment. 

s Cf. Garegin, op. cit., colophons nos. 104,126,128-32,134. 

4 P. Peeters, ‘Un T6moignage autographe sur le sifege d’Antioche par les Croises en 1098’, 
Miscellanea historica in honorem Alberti De Meyer, i (Louvain, 1946), pp. 373-90, reprinted in 
Recherches d’histoire et de philologie orientates, ii (1951), pp. 164-80. 

5 Armenian text Jerusalem, 1871; Latin translation by J. Cappeletti (Venice, 1833); cf. P. Teke- 

yan, Controverses Christologiques en Armbio-Cilicie ( Orientalia Christiana Analecta, cxxiv; 1939). 

* Notably in his Synodal Oration. 
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contemporaries — and of most later Armenians. Of course, in the twelfth century 
many other factors, including their direct contacts with Latins, affected Armenian 
cultural and religious life, but it is important to note that the first signs of change 
along the lines indicated above can be discerned during the period of exile in Greek 
territory. 

It is thus interesting to compare the impact of close Greek contacts on the 
Armenians and Georgians. Whereas in the eleventh century both were devoting 
themselves to the wholesale translation of Greek religious and philosophical texts 
into their own languages, the Georgians were so overwhelmed by enthusiasm for 
things Greek that much of their earlier literature was forgotten; 1 but the Armenians 
in Cappadocia and Cilicia did not forget their past. Being now forced to live in 
proximity to a people whose culture they admired but whose faith they abhorred, 
they had to broaden their minds; in some ways they were led to re-interpret their 
own position, but they made no sudden break with their traditions. And this more 
cosmopolitan outlook which they acquired within the Byzantine empire was a 
prime factor in making the cultural life of the later kingdom in Cilicia much more 
adaptable and liberal than that of Bagratid Armenia. 

1 Cf. M. Tarchnishvili, Geschichte dtr kirchlichen georgischen Literatur (Studi e Testi, 
clxxrv; Rome, 1955), p. 36. 



